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THE TIME HAS COME TO THINK 
ABOUT GAYLE RUBIN 


Susan Stryker 


! V /ost readers of these pages are long familiar with Gayle Rubin’s fierce intel¬ 
lect, passion, and astounding depth and range of knowledge. Those as yet unfa¬ 
miliar with her work and influence should prepare for a memorable encounter with 
a woman branded by the conservative cultural critic David Horowitz as one of the 
“101 most dangerous academics in America.” 1 

When Heather Love invited me to introduce Rubin’s keynote address at 
“Rethinking Sex,” a state-of-the-field conference on sexuality studies held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, March 4, 2009, in honor of Rubin’s foundational con¬ 
tributions, I thought it would be prudent to refresh my memory of her two land¬ 
mark articles: “The Traffic in Women” and “Thinking Sex,” neither of which I had 
read recently. 2 In “The Traffic in Women,” Rubin begins to develop her thoughts 
on the processes through which female humans are transformed into oppressed 
women by citing Karl Marx’s observation that a cotton-spinning jenny is merely a 
machine for spinning cotton that “becomes capital only in certain relations. Torn 
from these relationships it is no more capital than gold is itself money or sugar is 
the price of sugar.” Likewise, Rubin contends, substituting “woman” for “spinning 
jenny,” a woman “only becomes a domestic, a wife, a chattel, a playboy bunny, a 
prostitute, or a human Dictaphone in certain relations. Torn from these relation¬ 
ships she is no more the helpmate of man than gold in itself is money . . . etc.” 3 On 
turning my attention to “Thinking Sex,” it struck me that there could be no more 
fitting words of tribute—no better way to demonstrate the extent to which Rubin’s 
name has become synonymous with a certain kind of critically engaged, politi¬ 
cally radical analysis of sexuality—than to imitate her own rhetorical strategy in 
“The Traffic in Women” by substituting her name, Gayle Rubin, for the words sex 
or sexuality in the opening paragraph of “Thinking Sex.” 
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And so, if I may, here I present that first paragraph with its metonymic 
substitution, as I delivered it at “Rethinking Sex”: 

The time has come to think about Gayle Rubin. To some, Gayle Rubin may 
seem to be an unimportant topic, a frivolous diversion from more criti¬ 
cal problems of poverty, war, disease, racism, famine, or nuclear annihila¬ 
tion. But it is precisely at times such as these, when people live with the 
possibility of unthinkable destruction, that people are likely to become 
dangerously crazy about Gayle Rubin. Contemporary conflicts over Gayle 
Rubin’s values and erotic conduct have much in common with the religious 
disputes of earlier centuries. They acquire immense symbolic weight. Dis¬ 
putes over Gayle Rubin’s behavior often become the vehicles for displacing 
social anxieties and discharging their attendant emotional intensity. Con¬ 
sequently, Gayle Rubin should be treated with special respect in times of 
great social stress. 4 

It was my great honor that night to treat Gayle Rubin with the special 
respect she so richly deserves. I first met Gayle more than twenty years ago, in 
1989, on the back patio at the Eagle, a gay leather bar in San Francisco, at an 
event she had helped organize—The Beat Jesse Helms Flog-A-Thon—which was 
a fund-raiser for the Democratic politician Harvey Gantt’s sadly unsuccessful bid 
to unseat North Carolina’s infamously racist and homophobic senior senator. I was 
a green little newcomer to the radical sexuality scene — a twenty-something grad 
student who, rather precariously, had one foot in the ivory tower at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and the other foot in the dungeons and drag bars of San 
Francisco. I was happy as a pig in a poke that night at the Eagle, wallowing in 
what was for me at the time a truly revelatory excess of politically progressive 
pervert power, when I found myself in an animated conversation with some leather 
dyke who seemed about ten years my senior, who had the charming remnants of 
a Carolinian accent, and who really seemed to know a lot about industrial and 
goth music. When it slowly dawned on me that I was talking to the Flog-A-Thon 
co-organizer, the Gayle Rubin, famous sex radical, founding figure of San Fran¬ 
cisco’s women’s BDSM community, who had known Michel Foucault personally, I 
was more than a little starstruck. 

Two decades later I’m still a little starstruck, and consider Gayle the most 
important role model for my own career, which, like Gayle’s, has skirted the mar¬ 
gins of academe before ultimately finding a place within it. I came out as trans¬ 
gender in 1991, just as I was finishing up my dissertation on the history of reli- 
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gion in antebellum New England. Actually, to be more precise, I came out as a 
lesbian-identified transsexual sadomasochist who was working on the history of 
the Mormons—and (surprise!) immediately felt the doors of academic employment 
quickly closing before me as I started my social transition from man to woman. 

I know — what was I thinking? Honestly, I was thinking this: “If Gayle 
Rubin can produce a substantive body of critical and intellectual work, one that’s 
explicitly grounded in her own bodily acts, desires, and identifications, and if she 
can do that while working on the edgy fringes of the academy where theory and 
practice meet, rather than producing safer and more palatable forms of disciplin¬ 
ary knowledge, if she can take precisely those ways of being in the world that 
marginalize her and instructively and productively dismantle them, and if she can 
do that and eventually land a job without apologizing for who she is and what she 
does — if Gayle can do all of that for kinky sex, then maybe, just maybe, I might 
be able to follow her example and do something similar for transgender people.” 
That’s what I set out to do in 1991, largely because Gayle’s pioneering example 
made it seem possible to attempt such a thing. 

I know that personally I owe Gayle Rubin a large measure of credit for 
whatever success I have had over the years in moving toward the goal of establish¬ 
ing transgender studies as a recognized academic specialization. Gayle has been 
a mentor and an inspiration, as I know she has been for so many other people. 
She first steered me toward the GLRT Historical Society in San Francisco, which 
was my intellectual home for many years, and where I found a community of inde¬ 
pendent scholars such as herself, Alan Rerube, and Willie Walker. She invited 
me to join reading groups that helped shape my thinking. She wrote the letters of 
recommendation that eventually landed me postdoctoral positions and professor¬ 
ships, and she’s shown me innumerable other kindnesses — so I was pleased to be 
able to express my gratitude in such a public forum as the 2009 conference in her 
honor at the University of Pennsylvania and am pleased to offer them again, here 
in the pages of GLQ. 

Rut I would be remiss if I did not also acknowledge Rubin’s formative intel¬ 
lectual influence in helping sharpen the critique transgender studies would make 
of existing scholarship, quite apart from her significance for me personally. At the 
1982 Rarnard Sex Conference, Rubin and the other “sex-positive” feminists ably 
demonstrated that feminism was too large a mantle to be claimed exclusively by 
any one faction of feminist thought. In arguing that consensual sadomasochism, 
pornography, and sex work could be framed as feminist practices, they forged the 
main lines of argument against a moralistic feminist orthodoxy that transgender 
scholars would continue to advance in the 1990s. Since trannies were lumped in 
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with all the other perverts and outcasts from a good-girl feminism that considered 
trans folks to be either bad, sick, or wrong in our self-knowledges, it only behooved 
us to follow in the path of the powerful sisters who were talking back with such 
sass and eloquence in the face of feminist censure. 

While it is certainly true that transgender scholarship in the early 1990s 
was necessarily on one side of the “sex wars” and not the other, just because we 
who were beginning to articulate that scholarship knew who our friends were didn’t 
mean we always agreed with their assessment of us. Sex-positive, protoqueer femi¬ 
nism sometimes made the mistake of regarding transgender merely as an erotic 
practice rather than as something potentially more expansive, as an expression of 
self or a mode of embodiment that could not be reduced simply to sexuality any 
more than woman could. Rubin herself, for example, in charting what she called 
a “moral sex hierarchy” in her article “Thinking Sex,” listed transsexuality and 
cross-dressing as examples of sexuality clearly labeled as “bad” within dominant 
discourse, without seeming to recognize that this was a reductive sexualization of 
entire genres of personhood. 

One main goal of Rubin’s article, of course, was to challenge the way that 
some schools of feminism established hierarchies that placed their own perspec¬ 
tive above all others and claimed the power to judge and condemn everything else 
as morally suspect. She went on to note how early second-wave feminism floun¬ 
dered when it tried to apply the concept of class to the category woman and suc¬ 
ceeded only when it developed an analytic specific to gender-based oppression. It 
followed, then, that feminism, as the study of gender, was likewise an insufficient 
frame of reference for nonnormative sexuality and that a new “sexuality studies” 
was called for that needn’t abandon feminism any more than feminism needed to 
abandon political economy. Enacting those same discursive maneuvers to “rethink 
sex,” transgender studies argued in turn that it addressed problematics of embodi¬ 
ment, identity, and desire not readily reducible to sexuality, problematics that 
eluded full capture by the concept of queerness. Rubin did not resist this miming 
of the movement of her thought; she was, rather, an enthusiastic participant in the 
conversations that reframed influential elements of her own earlier work. 

For that generosity of mind and spirit, I am personally grateful, and I know 
the same is true for countless others in myriad ways. If I may be so bold as to use 
these pages on behalf of all of us whom Gayle Rubin has helped, in one way or 
another, I would like to express our collective gratitude. Rubin shaped the field of 
sexuality studies and planted seeds for future developments not only through her 
keen scholarship but also through the many scholars she’s nurtured, encouraged, 
and cheered on. Simply put, she’s a mensch — thank you, Gayle. 
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